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HE June Rose Competition closed 
April 15th. The prize designs 
will be given in the June KErR- 
Stup10o. The next compe- 
tition will be the Christmas com- 
petition closing October rst in 
order to give time for making a 
special Christmas supplement 
and holiday number. It has 
been thought best to discontinue 
the summer competitions as decorators are all too busy 
resting or gathering material to send in their best efforts. 

The subjects for the Christmas Competition are as 
follows—we are giving plenty of time to be sure of results 
surpassing any former efforts. 

I. Decoration for child’s room, dado,’ fireplace and 
wash stand top in tiles, washing set to match. (Shapes 
of ceramic forms to be considered.) 

To be executed in black and white wash with a section 
in color. Enough tiles only need be given to carry the 
design, a small sketch in pen and ink showing the com- 
pleted effect. 

First prize, $25.00, Second prize $15.00. 

II. Decorative study of Christmas Rose in three to five 
colors, panel 8x1o, with conventionalized application to 
punch bowl and cup, claret pitcher, and stein, in black and 
white wash accompanied by a color scheme. (Shapes of 
ceramic forms to be considered.) 

First prize $25.00, Second prize $15.00. 

Child’s table set—Tray, bowl, plate and pitcher, con- 
ventionalized design in black and white wash with a sec- 
tion in color, (Shapes of ceramic forms to be considered.) 

First prize $25.00, Second prize $15.00. 

We will be glad to publish any notices of ceramic or 
arts and crafts exhibitions to be held, if sent in time; or 
any after notices with or without illustrations, reserving 
only the right to cut where necessary to occupy space. 


ofe 

It has been suggested that it would be interesting to 
our readers to give occasionally the larger part of an en- 
tire number to the illustrating of the work of some prom- 
inent ceramic decorator. We have decided to try this 
every third month. The initial number July will be devoted 
to the work of Mrs. Sara Wood Safford of New York. The 
second number, October, will illustrate the art of Miss 
Mabel Dibble of Chicago, the other artists will be announced 
later, with their months. 

Want of space prevents us from publishing the usual 
‘‘Answers to Inquiries’ and ‘‘Answers to Correspondents,”’ 
in this issue. 


Mr. F. B. Aulich, of Chicago, has been on an extended 
trip to California which has proved not only very pleasant 
but also very profitable. 

We are pleased to announce that Miss Maud Mason 


will be the next president of the New York Society of 
Keramic Arts. 


THE CLASS ROOM 


Articles must be submitted by 5th of May for June 
competition. In order to fill up chinks in the Class Room 
instruction before going on to new subjects, the follow- 
ing subjects will be given: 

Ground laying (Grounding, Tinting, Dusting, both in 
bright and mat colors, and backgrounds for flowers, etc.) 

Raised paste and etching for gold work (includes 
causes of defective work with remedies.) 

000 
FIRING 
Third Prize, Ella L. Adams, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


| HAVE had a limited experience with gas, gasoline, 
oil and charcoal kilns and found that satisfactory result 
could be secured with all. The only objection to gas is 
the fact that often sufficient pressure is lacking for a good 
strong flame. 

Decide upon the kiln you purchase not from allur- 
ing notices but from talk with people who have tried 
certain kilns and found them not wanting. 

See that your kiln is set up properly, so that the ven- 
tilation of the fire pot is good and make sure that your 
pipe is high enough to secure a good draught to carry 
away all gases and smoke from the oils and paints. 

Almost all firers heat their kilns a few minutes before 
stacking and then turn them off. This is to make sure 
there is no dampness in the kiln, which would be liable 
to spot the china. While the kiln is cooling from this 
preliminary heating is a good time to carefully examine 
your china, to make sure there are no paint spots from 
fingers or brushes. Place your stilts, platten sheets and 
asbestos sheets where they are easy of access, for all these 
may be needed as the stacking develops. 

Now is the time to decide just where you intend plac- 
ing the various pieces so that there will be no waste of time 
and patience in stacking and unstacking through indecis- 
ion. 

A good rule to follow is to give a hard firing after 
the first painting, for, when a good glaze is secured, the 
other paintings are simplified. The hottest part of the 
kiln is the bottom, so stack your ‘‘first firing’’ china here. 

China is not injured if it touches the kiln, provided 
that two sides do not touch it, for, since china expands 
in the firing, allowance must be made for this. 

China pieces should not touch each other for two 
reasons; they are apt to stick together when the glaze 
softens, and they need spaces for the hot air to circulate. 

Cups may be stacked inside each other with stilts 
between, or on some larger piece. Is there a tankard or 
large pitcher for the first firing? Do not fail to set it on 
a stilt to prevent its breaking in firing, for, unless so placed, 
large pieces, being apt to heat sooner at the bottom than 
at the top, may develop an annoying crack. A punch 
bowl for the first firing should be placed on stilts top down. 
This does not waste space in the kiln, for smaller pieces 
may be placed under the bowl, making sure of course that 
they do not touch each other. The inside of a pitcher, 
salad bowl or some other piece of similar shape may be 
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stacked with various small objects. If there be an un- 
painted surface or one that has no fresh tint, an asbestos 
sheet may be placed on this as a receptacle for buttons, 
pins and various small objects hard to stack on stilts. 

In stacking plates on top of each other, make sure 
that the stilts are of uniform size and are evenly arranged, 
either around the rim or inside, to prevent the plates 
from tilting. Make sure that all the pieces which re- 
quire a hard firing are on the bottom, utilizing every nook 
and corner. 

All pieces decorated with hard enamel require a hard 
_ firing to bring out the glaze, so save a space for china so 
decorated. Lustres should be placed at the bottom, 
since a hard firing is always the most satisfactory for them. 
Now put on the shelf, making sure that no china touches 
its underside. 

What is left for this middle part of the kiln? Mat 
colors do not require a hard firing, so place all first paint- 
ing mat colors in the middle of the kiln. English and 
Belleek china do not require as hard a firing as French 
makes, so quite often (especially if painted with iron colors) 
they may be fired here the first time. 

Is there paste to be fired? Here is the place for it 
with one exception: if water paste is used, the bottom of 
the kiln is where it belongs. 

Gold work will stand a hard firing unless over color or 
on Belleek or English china when the glaze absorbs it, so 
it is always safer and more satisfactory to fire gold here. 

All carmines, roses or pinks should be in the middle 
of the kiln. Hence they should not be used in the first 
painting 1f the other colors require a hard firing. All soft 
enamels should be fired here, also hard enamel which has 
been mixed with } flux to give it glaze. 

The top of the kiln may be used for pieces upon which 
are the finishing touches, or pieces decorated the second 
time with highly fluxed colors such as apple green, pearl 
grey and mixing yellow; or English and Belleek for either 
second or final firing. 

Are all your pieces stacked with none touching another? 
Then close the kiln, and, if the kiln has the addition of a 
hood, be sure that the little hole in the hood is directly 
over the funnel shaped opening in the lid, for through 
this hole the changing process of the kiln is seen. 

Light the burner and turn on very low for ten or 
fifteen minutes, that the china may not become heated 
too fast. After this first stage of low flame, turn on full 
head and hope for no failures. 

Since different kilns require different lengths of time 
for firing and the same kiln will one day be ready to turn 
off sooner than on another day, firing cannot be done by 
the clock. When the inside of the kiln shows a rosy, 
misty glow, keep it on for about five minutes, and then 
turn off. If this misty glow is not explicit enough, another 
good test is when the china seems blacker than the iron 
shelf. 

Pyrometric cones may be secured and experimented 
with until one is found which melts at the heat needed 
for some desired effects. 

Do not attempt to open the kiln for several hours 
after it is turned off, for the larger pieces are liable to 
crack, if exposed to the air when hot, and the kiln is apt 
to warp. Never under any circumstances open the kiln 
while the china is being fired. 

It is a good plan to have a damper in the kiln pipe. 
This may be shut after the kiln is turned off and it will 
prevent the china from cooling too rapidly. 


The inside of the kiln should be whitewashed fre- 
quently since this helps the firing process. 

If the kiln be full, a better firing is insured. 

It is an excellent idea to keep a note book for the 
record of all your successes and failures. These notes 
may prove invaluable in time. 


SOME TESTS IN FIRING. 


Deep Blue Green, blues and violets should have a 
good glaze if fired at the right temperature in the bottom 
of the kiln. 

Red with a blue tone has had too hard a firing or has 
been mixed with too much oil or flux. 

Rose that fires a purplish tone is overfired. If it 1s 
brownish it is underfired. This can be retouched with 
Rose and fired lightly. 

If Mixing Yellow comes from the kiln a grey green, 
it is overfired. 

GLASS FIRING. 


I would like to enter here a plea for glass painting 
and firing. This fascinating work seems so little appre- 
ciated. Difficulties are no greater than those of china, 
and the firing does not require as much time. 

Glass may be fired in the bottom of the kiln upon 
powdered lime or asbestos, or on a shelf on asbestos, or 
its equivalent, platten. All kinds of glass may be used, 
but of course Bohemian glass is the best. The other glass 
may melt down, especially if a stem cup or bowl, and leave 
an undistinguishable mass. 

The kiln should be turned off as soon as a cherry red 
heat develops, more is ruinous. No piece should be stacked 
on another, for glass is too frail for such treatment. 

Glass for window or screen decoration should always 
be laid flat since otherwise it may bend. 

SOME DON’TS. 

Don’t paint Moss Green or Brown Green on Belleek, 
they fire brown. 

Don’t use Ivory Glaze over iron reds or browns, 
it eats both of these. 

Don’t use Yellow with reds or other iron colors, for 
Yellow is also a cannibal. Use Silver Yellow with reds 
and Mixing Yellow with greens. 

Don’t give the pinks too hard or too frequent a firing. 

Don’t fire outlining black too often, it may chip off. 

Don’t fire enamel too often, it too may chip off. 

Don’t wash your china with water just before paint- 
ing. It is too liable to be held on the china by the paint, 
and when fired the steam throws off the paint, leaving un- 
sightly and often irreparable spots. Use turpentine or 
alcohol for cleansing. 

Don’t put on too much paint or oil, they will cause 
blisters on the china. 

Don’t paint china that has been used on the table. 
It is too apt to have absorbed soap or grease, thus injur- 
ing the china and often spoiling other pieces in the kiln. 

Don’t put stilts on Belleek or English china, they 
are liable to stick to it and spoil the piece. 

Don’t attribute failures to a defective kiln. The 
fault may lie in yourself, the china or the colors. A strong 
yellow when fired near iron colors may with its fumes 
destroy their effects, a yellow next to a bright green may 
turn it into an olive. 

Don’t feel satisfied unless a good glaze is secured, 
otherwise the china will in time grow dingy. 

Don’t be discouraged at the first failure, nothing 
worth doing is really easy. 
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PLUMS— vEANA McLENNAN-HINMAN 


PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE ENG. CO., PHILA. 
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(Treatment page 9) 
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LILIES OF THE VALLEY—M. E, HULBERT 
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Fourth Prize —Mrs. Louise Brittain, Dayton, Ohio. 


[EXTRACTS ONLY. ] 


There are many different makes of kilns in the market 
now. The particular one of which I write is a Fitch gas 
kiln. Fuel used is natural gas. 

The first point to be considered in firing a kiln is 
cleanliness and dryness of the firing pot in which the china 
is to be placed. Give the pot a wash of plaster of Paris 
as often as need be, not every time it is fired but when 
burned off so that it flakes away from the iron. After 
applying the wash, light the gas long enough to thorough- 
ly dry the plaster coat, before putting any china into the 
kiln. 

Always before firing, heat the kiln sufficiently, lid 
and all, to remove all moisture which gathers from stand- 
ing. Turn out the gas, open the kiln and stack the china 
while the pot is still warm. 

By the time the china is all placed, the pieces in the 
bottom and sides of the kiln are already warm and dry, 
so that when finally heat strikes them, they are ready to 
receive it. In most kilns, the heat is from the bottom, 
the burner being under the pot. A gradual heat is always 
safest. 

Have the china to be fired, ready, all at one time 
upon a table or shelf near your kiln. 

Separate pieces, upon which gold colors, such as 
Rose, Carmine, Ruby, etc., are used, from the pieces, 
upon which iron colors, such as Carnation, Blood Red, 
Capucine Red, etc., are used, giving the gold colors the 
places in the kiln where the heat is most intense. 

Stilts made of fire clay must be placed between all 
pieces that are stacked one upon the other, to allow the 
heat to pass freely between and to keep the glazed surfaces 
fromadhering one to the other. If the piece used as a founda- 
tion for the stack has an unglazed rim, it will not be nec- 
essary to place a stilt between it and the bottom of the 
kiln. If possible select a piece which is so made, as by 
directly resting the first piece upon the bottom of the pot 
the stack will be much firmer. 

Stand as many pieces upright around the walls of the 
kiln as possible. See that all stacks of pieces are straight 
and firm, so that they will not slip, causing intent when 
the jar of fitting the lid on tne pot comes. 

When all is ready, close the kiln securely, some cement 
the lid on with plaster of paris, or asbestos cement, but I 
prefer a rope of asbestos closely fitted around the seam 
where the lid fits into the pot. After the muffle is fitted 
on, and the vent pipe into the chimney is in place, see to 
it that your damper is all right, allowing the burnt gas to 
escape. You are now ready to light the gas. A very 
low blaze at first. At the end of ten minutes turn up gas 
one notch higher and so on every ten minutes for the first 
hour. A steam rising from the drying of the colors will 
be seen issuing from the two small vent pipes, soon after 
the fire is started. That is one reason why a gradual 
and slow fire is best at first, so that all the gas from the 
paints may escape from the kiln and not interfere with 
the clearness of the colors. At the end of the first hour, 
turn on the amount of gas necessary to finish the firing. 
The blaze should come up around the sides and over the 
lid of the kiln. Do not turn on the full pressure of gas as 
it is always more than can be consumed and will cause 
trouble. The kiln should be bright red inside at end of 
first hour. Keep the same amount of gas burning for 
one hour longer, making in all two hours from the time of 
starting the fire. At the end of the second hour the kiln 
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should show a bright haze inside. Articles that were 
plainly discernible a half hour before, should now be dimly 
visible. When this condition is reached, which should be 
in the time named, turn off the gas entirely and allow the 
china to remain within the kiln until perfectly cold, all 
night usually. Exposing china to the air before entirely 
cold causes the glaze to craze and sometimes if too hot 
the breakage of the piece. The greatest care should be 
taken to have the heat regular from the beginning of a 7 
firing, carefully timing the intervals of increasing the heat. 
Firing can be done in less time than I have mentioned but 
in my experience it is not getting the heat quickly which 
is desirable, but holding it, after acquired, long enough to 
produce perfect fusion of the colors. 

Underfiring is a fault not easily corrected; even when 
retouched entirely and refired the piece never has the 
brilliant glaze of a perfectly fired one. Different colors 
from different manufacturers require different handling, 
some glaze more readily than others, while some lose in 
value, when others are intensified by firing. One can 
only learn from experience just how to allow for these 
things. 

In case the china comes from the kiln with all the 
beautiful colors turned a dull smoke grey, then first of all, 
look for a break in the pot, which has allowed the gas to 
leak in. If no break is found then you have used more 
gas than could be consumed, or your damper was not 
open enough to allow the burnt gas to escape. 

There are many chemical changes, which take place 
during firing that cannot be accounted for and that cannot 
be reproduced. 

Do not put freshly painted china into the kiln with- 
out first drying it thoroughly as moisture from the fresh 
paint is liable to cloud some other piece near it. 

When the colors come from the kiln, having a crawled, 
separated appearance, too much oil has been used, or 
when the color burns off in spots it is nearly always from 
the same cause. 

Dust in the paint will give a specky appearance. 

Figure painting should be fired alone, as ofttimes the 
iron colors, lustres or other work which creates a strong 
gas, will mar the delicate color of a figure piece. 

Work can sometimes be finished in two fires but usually 
three are required to thoroughly develop it. 

000 
Fifth Prize—Mrs. J. W. Gowie, Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. 
[EXTRACTS ONLY. ] 

After finishing the decoration of the article prior to 
firing, make a careful examination of it, particularly on 
the underside, to see that there are no daubs of paint, or 
gold, or finger marks. Clean all off carefully with turpen- 
tine, and place in a warm oven to dry. 

A studio oven is a great convenience as china may be 
dried in it as soon as painted, thus insuring safety from 
dust; as any dust which may settle on it after it is dry 
may be brushed off with a piece of soft silk. 

Lustre must be dried immediately after painting, as 
every particle of dust which settles on it will leave a white 
spot after being fired. 

After drying the china do not handle till it is cold, for 
all paint is soft while warm, and finger marks will show 
plainly in soft paint. 

Always wipe each piece gently, with a soft piece of 
silk, before placing in the kiln. 

Dampness and dust are two of the greatest foes china 
decorators have to contend with. If the kiln is in a damp. 
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| BOWL—PLUM DESIGN IN GOLD—ALICE WITTE SLOAN 
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or cold room, warming before stacking is very necessary 
as any moisture which may be there will surely accumulate 
and settle in round drops on the china, leaving light spots 
which will be plainly discernible after firing. A good plan 
is to whitewash the firing pot and shelves with a good 
heavy coat of lime about every three months or as often 
as it needs to be renewed. This will absorb the moisture 
and prevent its settling on the china. 

To stack the kiln requires good judgment, careful 
calculation and good management. If plates and saucers 
are not tinted they may he separated by two or three 
strands of asbestos cord, if care is taken where each strand 
is placed. This takes up less room than the stilts and is 
a little more steady. It is a good plan to tie the pile of 
plates or saucers together with asbestos cord, as this will 
prevent their falling over. Cups and bowls, if not edged 
with gold may have other pieces placed on top of them, 
if a platten is put there for them to rest upon. All the 
spaces may be filled with small pieces. In stacking the 
kiln, be sure to leave sufficient room for expansion and 
contraction between the pieces or they will either break 
in the kiln or be fired together, and will have to be broken 
apart afterwards. Utilize every part of the kiln but do 
not overcrowd it. Do not allow the decoration to rest 
against the side of the firing pot or, discoloration may 
result from the iron in the pot. 

When decorating with lustre and mineral color it 1s 
well to do the lustre work and have it fired first as some 
of the mineral colors will not stand the heat required for 
the lustres. Over gold or gold scrolls, where unfluxed 
gold is used, requires a very light fire. This should be 
placed in the coolest part of the kiln. 

Belleek china must never have a hard fire . Too great 
heat on this particular make of china will spoil the color 
and absorb the gold. 

Paste for gold, and enamels are not so apt to crack or 
peel off if dried slowly, before firing. 

Moisture in the kiln is very injurious as it prevents 
the colors from glazing and the gold from adhering to the 
china. 

During the process of firing the gold will first appear 
quite black and will remain so, until almost done, then 
this blackness will gradually disappear, the entire firing 
pot will be filled with an orange color, and all the articles 
will be enveloped in a white haze. When it is sufficiently 
fired the black appearance of the gold will have entirely 
disappeared and everything will be in a mist. When 
done turn off the gas all at once, not gradually as we turned 
it on. It is a good plan to fire in the evening and let the 
kiln cool over night, then open it in the morning. 

Sometimes a small grain of sand may be hidden away 
in the china where it cannot be seen and this when exposed 
to the fire will cause a separation. 

It is a mistake to think that anything will do for the 
first fire. Experience teaches that if the first painting is 
correct the second will be comparatively easy. 

As a rule, dust, smudges, daubs of paint, mistakes, 
crooked lines, poor drawing, are more glaring after being 
fired than before, and in many instances can never be 
obliterated or rectified. 

Always use a perfectly dry cloth in cleaning the kiln. 
A whisk broom is better for this purpose. 

I use a Wilke Studio Kiln, and find it highly satis- 
factory. It is convenient, clean and odorless and alwavs 
ready for use. In three years it has cost nothing for re- 
pairs and the cost of operating is very small. 


Arrie E. Rogers, Dubois, Pa. 
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To ascertain the hottest and coolest parts of your kiln, 
apply carmine to bits of broken china and distribute them 
through the kiln. On taking these pieces out, make a 
memorandum of the places where the color fired most satis- 
factorily. Gold may be tested in the same way. 

Discolorations caused by drying in the oven all dis- 
appear when fired. 

All lustres except silver require a very hard fire. Lus- 
tres may be fired with other colors, but care should be 
taken not to place them near the air hole, as spots are apt 
to appear, if you do. 

When colors are underfired or come out without a 
glaze, they may be restored by applying a thin wash of 
ivory glaze or a wash of one part flux and three parts color, 
over each color. 

During the process of firing the kiln should be care- 
fully watched, lest the gas should burn too high, or there 
is danger of the gas going off if the pressure is poor. 

On taking the china from the kiln, it should be exam- 
ined to see if there is any roughness. If there is,the piece 
may be rubbed carefuily with very fine emery cloth, or 
some water placed on it and the roughness ground care- 
fully with a prepared pumice stone. 

The gold should be burnished with either a glass bur- 
nisher or burnishing sand. The glass burnisher always 
becomes more or less discolored, but should it get very 
dark the gold is not fired hard enough. Care should be 
taken that none of the particles of glass from the burnish 
get into the kiln or remain on any of the pieces that are to 
be retouched, for if they do they will fire into the china 
and cause ugly marks. 


000 
Augusta H. Knight, Carthage, Mo. 
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If one has even a moderate amount of firing and can, 
in addition, do a little for others she will not regret the 
investment. One experiments in so many different ways 
and learns so much as to action of colors, when doing her 
own firing, besides saving time and being independent 
of the convenience of others. 

Having decided on the make of kiln and the fuel, 
be it oil or gas, the printed instructions accompaning the 
same must be carefully followed; especially should one 
be careful with flue connections, draught, plumbing, etc. 
These directions as well as those pertaining to firing are 
sufficient for the mechanical manipulation of that particu- 
lar kiln but there are so many points concerning which 
one is still in doubt. Indeed something can always be 
learned about firing. 

Plates are best placed on edge and may rest against 
the sides of the kiln but must not touch each other. If 
placed one in front of another, they must be separated 
by stilts (which come with the kilns) and may also be 
stayed at the bottom to prevent slipping or rolling. 

When stacking other pieces such as vases, bowls, cups, 
etc., place a large heavy piece on bottom, small pieces 
may be placed inside the larger ones providing they do 
not touch the sides and are not covered tightly enough to 
prevent a circulation of air around them. 

A stilt may be placed on the large piece on which to 
place another piece and so on. One must make sure the 
pile is not too heavy for the lower piece, that it stands 
firmly and does not ‘‘wobble’’. If it seems at all uncertain 
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TREE DESIGN FOR STEIN—HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST 


TREE DESIGN FOR BOWL—MARY OVERBECK 


In dull blues or reds. 
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PLUMS—HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST 


HE, colors for this study are Copenhagen Blue, Dres- Dark Blue for modeling. Use all three Greens for leaves 
den Dark Blue, Albert’s Yellow and Yellow Ochre, paint the stems with Copenhagen and shade with Brown 
Lacroix Ruby Purple, Moss Green or Brown Green 6, Green and Yellow Brown or Sepia. Use the Yellow, 
Dark Green 7. The plums are painted with Copenhagen Yellow Brown and Greens for background, letting the 
(in the lightest parts) and a mixture of Ruby Purple } Yellow sift in to give a sunshiny effect. 
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TREATMENT FOR HELIOTROPE 
F. B. Aulich 


This study was published in the April number and was 
by mistake given as Lilac. 

This flower which grows only a foot or two in the 
Kast attains a height of five and six feet in Southern Cali- 
fornia. There are several different varieties and colors. 
The kind we know best is the blue violet with yvellow- 
ish center. 

Take Blue Violet and mix some Turquoise Blue with 
it for the lighter tints, Deep Violet for the shades and 
accents. Yellow Green for the centers. For leaves use 
Yellow Green and Olive Green with a little Blue Green 


in it. The distant flowers paint in Blue Violet and let 
the tint run over them to give them perspective. Use 
tint harmonizing with the flowers. 


TREATMENT FOR TREE DESIGN (Page 7) 


Lay in the foliage and stems with Apple Green or 
Moss Green The background behind the foliage with 
Shading Green or Dark Green—not too heavy—and fill 
in the remainder of the upper half with Gold, Platinum or 
Platinum Lustre. The lower half may be Apple Green 
or Black Lustre. Outline the design carefully with Out- 
lining Black. This design is intended for cylinder vase. 


LEAF BORDER PLATE IN GREENS—KATHERINE SINCLAIR 
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TIN-ENAMELED WARE 
Charles F. Binns 
[Second Paper] 

ERHAPS a few words of explanation should be added 

with regard to the soaping of the plaster mentioned last 
month. This soaping is necessary in order to prevent two 
plaster surfaces adhering to each other. New plaster 
poured upon old will unite with it so that the two form one 
block unless some kind of a greasy surface be interposed. 
Shellac or oil would answer but there is nothing more con- 
venient than soft soap. A packet of ‘‘Pearline’”’ is pro- 
cured and on it will be found directions for making soft 
soap. <A small quantity can be mixed and this is a great 
convenience. A vessel to contain the soap, another of 
clean water, a small paste brush and two soft sponges are 
provided. One of the sponges is reserved for the soap and 
the other for the water. 

The plaster dish of which the reverse or ‘“‘case’’ is to 
be made is brushed over thoroughly with the soap jelly 
and wiped off with the soap sponge. The water sponge 
is squeezed nearly dry and the soap thoroughly washed off. 
Then a second coat with the brush, wiped off with the soap 
sponge and washed with the water sponge as before. 
Then a third application of the soap and a final polishing 
with the soap sponge but this time the water sponge is 
not used. The plaster should now show a smooth and 
slightly greasy surface and is ready for the new mix to be 
poured. A little practice will show when the soap has 
been applied sufficiently. New plaster requires three or 
even four treatments with soap but afterwards, if the 
same plaster block is used a second time, one or two applica- 
tions are sufficient. The mold or dish which has been 
soaped cannot now be used for the drying of clay. The 
pores which constitute its value have been closed. 

The ‘‘case’’ is now ready for making new molds and 
can be used indefinitely. It takes the place of the clay 
mound on the turntable and is always at hand when new 
molds are needed. The metal band is tied around it and 
the plaster mixed and poured exactly as in the first case. 
The newly poured plaster should be allowed to heat which 
it will do in a few moments and if there be any difficulty 
in dividing the two parts the blade of a knife may be ap- 
plied at the junction and one or two taps upon it with a 
light hammer will bring about a separation. The new 
plaster must be well dried before it will be of service in 
drying the clay. 

-To produce successful work in tin-enameled pottery 
the whole design should be completed before the form is 
begun. Much depends upon having shape and decoration 
in agreement. There are certain forms suitable to por- 
celain and certain others proper for faience and due regard 
should be had to this fact. A correet harmony in all 
parts of the design is essential to the preduction of a pleas- 
ing result. In both throwing and building the beginner 
will find a difficulty in persuading the clay to follow a 
chosen line. It 1s well in such cases to pay attention to the 
shape of the inside of the piece. The outside can be changed 
when partially dry, the inside cannot. In order to help 
this the line of the inside should be indicated on the draw- 
ing and a plaster ‘“‘rib’’ cut to this line. In pouring plaster 
a little may be spilled on a flat surface so as to form a sheet 
about half an inch in thickness. The line of the shape can 
be marked on this and with a knife the form can be cut out. 
This form is slipped inside the vase as the shaping goes on 
and serves to keep the line where it is wanted. On the 
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wheel!the same rib serves as a guide and while it is held in 
the left hand the right hand guides the clay from the out- 
side. In the case of a jar or vase with a narrow mouth 
the rib must be cut in the shape of a sickle or crescent so 
that it can be removed from the opening. 

Another convenient tool for use in throwing is a flat 
piece of wood about ten inches long with a slightly enlarged 
end, something like a small tennis bat with a very long 
handle. This greatly facilitates the shaping of the inside 
of vases in which the opening is too small to admit the hand. 

In preparing the body, red clay need not of course be 
insisted upon, a white clay is quite as good, if not better, 
but white clays are more difficult to procure and much 
more expensive. There is moreover a certain pleasure, 
not only in making this ware as it was originally made 
but in using the commonest materials to produce fine 
results. 

The pottery being duly made and dried it must be 
fired in biscuit. The lime in the clay will reduce the shrink- 
age considerably and will make the biscuit very porous. 
In fact it must be so. If a hard burn be given and the 
ware brought to vitrification not only will it not take the 
glaze so well but there will be a danger of the pottery col- 
lapsing entirely, for lime, while it 1s refractory up to a cer- 
tain point, melts down a clay with great rapidity when 
that point is exceeded. 

The next thing is the preparation of the glaze and 
here every worker must be prepared to do some experi- 
mental work. No two clays are exactly alike and while 
an enamel may be given which works to perfection under 
a given set of conditions it is by no means certain that 
with another clay and under other conditions the results 
will be as good. 

The following are both pure white opaque enamels: 


White lead ..... 33 White lead ..... 34 
Whiting........ 9 Whiting........ 8 
Feldspar ....... 21 Feldspar....... 15 
17 Zine oxide...... 3 
Tin oxide....... 20 Kaolin ......... ‘ 
Flint .......... 17 

100 Tin oxide....... 20 

100 


The materials can all be bought ready for use from 
the Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 William 
Street, New York. Feldspar, flint and kaolin are the 
same as those used in bodies. 

If a mill is available the mixture can be ground but 
care must be taken not to grind too fine. The best plan 
is to weigh out the white lead, whiting and tin oxide and 
to grind these for an hour, then to add the other ingre- 
dients and to grind for ten minutes more. The glaze thus 
prepared will have a slightly gritty feeling and will be less 
liable to crawl and peel off than one which is ground fine. 

In preparing by hand no fear of fine grinding need 
be felt. The difficulty will be to secure a perfect mix. 
A brass sieve should be procured having eighty meshes to 
the linear inch. Each material is weighed out, mixed 
separately with water to a thin cream and poured through 
the sieve. Lumps must be rubbed through but gritty 
particles rejected. The sieve should not be washed until 
after all the ingredients have been rubbed through. The 
batch is now thoroughly stirred and poured through the 
sieve two or three times. This insures a perfect mixture. 


Set aside for a day there will be found some clear water 
on the surface of the glaze. 


This must be carefully si- 
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phoned off, it is scarcely possible to remove it all by pour- 
ing. The glaze should be nearly as thick as buckwheat 
batter, just so thick as to flow sluggishly when poured. 
It will be found useful to add a little gum tragacanth mu- 
cilage to the glaze so that the glazed pottery may be the 
more freely handled. Without the gum the glaze is very 
liable to dust off. The mucilage is prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner: half an ounce of gum tragacanth is put 
to soak in a quart of cold water. The gum can be bought 
at any drug store either as flake or powdered. The flake 
is a little the cheaper but either form will do. After soak- 
ing for twenty-four hours the mixture is to be vigorously 
stirred with a Dover egg beater or some similar tool. This 
breaks the lumps of jelly into which the gum has softened 
and gives a further chance for the water to soak in. After 
standing for another twelve or eighteen hours the stirring 
is repeated and all lumps should have disappeared. If 
they have not the whole mass may be rubbed through the 
sieve but this is a troublesome and tedious process and is 
not really necessary. Of the mucilage thus made a good 
tablespoonful is to be added to the batch of glaze and well 
stirred in. If the glaze is to be kept a long time a few drops 
of carbolic acid will keep the gum from turning sour. 

One word here as to the storing of this or any other 
glaze. The best plan is to use ordinary glass fruit cans, 
screwing down the cover air tight. The glaze will thus 
keep wet and good almost indefinitely but care must be 
taken to empty it all out of the jar when it is to be used 
because the heavier parts will settle to the bottom. 

The glazing can only be satisfactorily accomplished 
in the studio by soaking the pottery to saturation first. 
This is not done in the factory because there one has a 
large tub of glaze and an expert dipper. If any one doubt 
the advisability of soaking let the experiment be made. 
Take a dry piece of ware and attempt to glaze it smoothly 


in a quart of. glaze fluid. No further advocacy of soaked 
ware will be necessary. 

The pieces, then, are put to soak in clean water 
They will not hurt by continued immersion but the satura- 
tion should be thorough. They are then taken out, two 
or three at a time, drained and wiped dry. No moisture 
should appear on the surface but the pores should be full. 
Now, the glaze being of the thickness of batter as afore- 
said, the piece of pottery is taken in the left hand and the 
glaze scooped up with the right. First there should be a 
little practice as to the best way to hold the piece with one 
hand so as to leave no finger marks. Fora very large 
piece it will be necessary to have assistance in pouring 
the glaze so that both hands may be used in holding. 
Also a stilt to fit the bottom should be placed in readi- 
ess. 

The insideis attended tofirst, a little glaze being poured 
in and the vase turned around until every part is covered. 
Then taking a comfortable hold and one which will permit 
of several positions of the hand the glaze is gradually dis- 
tributed over the whole surface. Thereisnohurry. Every 
movement should be deliberate. For a rest or to secure a 
fresh hold the piece may be set down in the bowl of glaze. 
It will take no harm and, being already satisfied with all 
the water it will hold, no more of the glaze is attached to 
the surface in one place than another. Finally, the vase 
being covered thickly both inside and out it is taken in 
one hand if small, in both if large and with second finger 
on the top and thumb beneath the bottom is shaken, 
mouth downwards, to remove all unnecessary glaze and 
evenly distribute that which remains. Lumps are to be 
removed by gently shaking, they must not be touched. 
Then the glazed piece is set upon the waiting stilt to dry 
undisturbed. 

(To be continued. ) 


BONBON DISH—EDITH ALMA ROSS 


In gold and ivory. 
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CONVENTIONALIZED DESIGN FOR CUP AND SAUCER—F. ALFRED RHEAD 


Flowers in pink and red, leaves and stems olive green. 
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LEAGUE NOTES 


HERE will be a phenomenal growth of American cer- 

amics in the next few years. States are appropriat- 

ing funds for properly equipping departments in their 

universities. Specialists in mineralogy and geology are 

in demand and potters are experimenting more widely 
with native chemicals. 

Mural paintings, mosaics, tiles in relief and flat mineral 
colors are seen in our exhibitions. Good American por- 
celains are possible and their decoration is a necessity. 

Our educational work the past three months has 
been a revelation. The designs for criticism show clever- 
ness and originality, but lack of study, and an inadequate 
knowledge of the characteristics of the natural forms 
used. For instance, a currant decoration had a grape 
leaf, and the leaf of a dandelion was used with a poppy. 

The first problem therefore, for the year 1906-7, 
will be facts from flowers. Study them carefully this 
summer and make pen drawings on ordinary writing 
paper, the roots, stem, leaves, buds, blossom and seeds. 
Make carefully, omitting accidents of growth and freaks. 


Also give colors. Send the first week of September to 
Belle B. Vesey, 6228 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
STUDY COURSE FOR 1906~7. 

Problem 1. Facts from flowers and fruit. 

Grapes and Poppy, Western states. Grapes and 
Dandelion, Middle states. Grapes and Field Daisy, East- 
ern states. 

Problem 2. Outline drawing for sugar bowl with 
two handles, to hold not less than one pint. 


Problem 3. Nut bowl of clay built by hand, molded, . 


or thrown on a wheel. 

Problem 4. Coupe cake plate, geometrical decoration. 

Problem 5. Vase (to be selected). 

Problem 6. League punch bowl, conventional grape 
decoration. 

If one of this year’s outline drawings for punch bowl 
is accepted by the committee, Mr. S. Linderoth will man- 
ufacture it for us, using a porcelain body and the tin- 
enamel, of which Mr. Chas. Binns is now writing in the 
KERAMIC STUDIO. BELLE BARNETT VESEY, 

President. 
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FLEUR DE LIS DESIGN—FRANK BROWN 


In flat enamels and gold, with black outline on an ivory and yellow brown ground. 
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TREATMENT OF PLUMS (Supplement) 


WATER COLOR 


Teana McLennon Hinman. 


HIS study is painted on tinted paper in opaque color. 

The paper tint makes a good background and has the 
advantage of being colored from the beginning, and in‘this 
way much time is saved if one desires to work from nature. 
It is always advisable for one who does much copying to 
try a study from nature occasionally, and having done 
this, it will be noticed that the result resembles very much 
in color and handling that scheme which appeals most 
to the one who copies, for if one is unable to secure lessons 
from the teacher whose work they admire a very good 
idea and much knowledge may be gained by copying 
that teacher’s work. With always the studies from nature 
to prove how much has been gained and for steady prog- 
ress and a definite idea of what one is trying to do, opaque 
color is undoubtedly the best. In painting the plums, 
tinted paper should be used and a charcoal drawing made 
first, then dusted over, leaving only a suggested outline. 
The first tone of the plums its laid in with clear color, no 
White, New Blue and Carmine, as the key note is the 
same the color may be used in each plum on the shadow 
side, varying the tone as one sees fit by adding more 
paint or more water. It would be impossible to give any 
rule on this part of the work, for if one is unable to secure 
the desired result, it is simply lack of practise, for every 
one who follows these rules can in time make a good copy. 
If one fails as some times happens, it is for this reason 
that one has an idea which is sure to be better than the 
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one advanced here and the result proves that the idea 
was not entirely right. If the first tone is a good purple, 
light and dark according to light and shade of the study, 
lay in the lights with a little White, New Blue, and Safflower 


(Carmine in the half tones.) 


The greens are painted in the same way, first the clear 
dark tone of Hooker’s Green, Prussian Blue and Paynes’ 


Grey, and for the lights a clear tone 
of Hooker’s Green and then White and 
Emerald Green with a little Lemon 
Yellow. 

The stems are made by ‘using 
Burnt Sienna, Payne’s Grey and Van 
Dyke Brown for the lights, brown, pink 
and white. 


MINERAL COLORS 
Sarah Reid McLaughlin 


For plums use two-thirds Banding 
Blue, one-third Crimson Purple and 
Black. Leaves, usual greens. Back- 
ground, use Alberts Yellow, with Tur- 
quoise Green shading into darker green 
with Olive Green and Black Green. 
Stems, Yellow Brown, retouched in 
second firing with Auburn Brown, with 
accents of Crimson Purple. Second 
firing, strengthen above colors. 
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SALAD BOWL—HELEN V. PATTERSON 
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TREATMENT FOR VIOLETS 


Blanche Van Court Schneider 
FIRST FIRE. | 

IOLETS are painted with a violet color made by 

mixing Banding Blue and Ruby. Leaves with 

Yellow Green shaded with Moss and Brown Green. Stems 

a mixture of Shading Green and Yellow Brown. Care must 

be taken in the first work to wipe out light violets and 
lights in the leaves and stems. 


SECOND FIRE. 
Lay in background starting with a tone of blue grey 


made by using Pearl Grey and Turquoise Green. A 
dash of blue at the top of the bunch of violets. Greys 
and Yellow Brown used in the other tints. Dark part a 
mixture of Shading Green, Yellow Brown and Black, 
and a little Dark Violet. 

Wash violet tone over the violets and wipe out the 
high lights. 

THIRD FIRE. 


Strengthen background using same colors as in sec- 
ond fire and finish violets, leaves and stems. 

Powder the last fire using same colors as used in 
tinting. 


JONQUIL BOWL—M. MAE WOODS 


In greens and yellows. 
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THE CRAFTS 


WOOD CARVING AND PYROGRAPHY. LEATHER AND METAL. BASKETRY, ETC. 


Under the management of Miss Emily Peacock, Room 23, 22 East 16th St., New York. All inquiries in regard to the vartous 
Crafts are to be sent to the above address, but will be answered tn the magazine under this head. 


No. .—LAZY SQUAW STITCH 


No. 3—KNOTTED STITCH 


ne No. 4—PINE APPLE STITCH 


All questions must be received before the 10th day of month preceding issue and will be answered under ‘Answers to Inquiries”? only. Please do not send 


aS stamped envelope for reply. The editors will answer questions only in these columns. 


No. 2—BRIDGE STITCH 


RAFFIA STITCHES. 


Madge Weiland. 


In each of the five following stitches use the natural 
raffia for filling and work with a number two darning 
needle. 

StircH No. 1. The first and most simple stitch to 
be learned is that of the ‘‘Lazy Squaw’’ reproduced 
from a former number of KERAMIC StTup1o. With this 
stitch it is not as difficult to get a good shape and a firm 
basket as when using any of the following stitches. We 
may obtain different results by varying the number of wind- 
ings between stitches in the ‘‘ Lazy Squaw’’ stitch. 

StircH No. 2. The Bridge stitch is similar in charac- 
ter to the Lazy Squaw Stitch. With a weaver of the de- 
sired size, wind three times around, but instead of insert- 
ing the needle into the previously made roll, carry it around 
and underneath the roll. Repeat. (See Illus.) In this 
stitch the reed may be used for filling, but for a beginner 
raffia filling is preferable. 

StircH No. 3. The Knotted Stitch is the next in 
the series to be made. With the same sized weaver wind 
three times around and insert the needle underneath the 
previously made roll as in the Bridge Stitch. From this 
point bring the weaver forward between the two rolls and 
to the right of the stitch; now cross and insert the needle 
between the rolls and to the left of the stitch. Repeat. 
(See Illus.) 

StircH No. 4. This is the Pineapple Stiteh which 
gives a rough appearance to the basket. Wind three times 
around and after the third winding, make a loop with the 
raffia weaver, pass the needle from the back underneath the 
previously made roll, catch in the loop (see Illus.), draw a 
little tight and pass it back underneath the roll at exactly 
the same point it was brought forward. Repeat from be- 
ginning. (See Illus.) 

StircH No. 5. The fifth stitch is a typical Indian 
stitch and consists of a succession of figure eights. The 
weaver is carried once around the filling from back to front, 
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No. 5—FIGURE STITCH 


then pass the needle back between the filling and the roll 
previously made, thence from back to front under the pre- 
vious roll and then over and back between the two rolls. 
Repeat from the first. Carefully notice the illustration. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR METAL WORKERS 
Emily Peacock 


HE copper bowl and pitcher (Illus. No. 1,) by C. F. 

A. Vosey, London are very practical in shape, and the 
simple lines in both very pleasing. 

The pewter bowl and pitcher (Illus. No. 2,) are good 
in shape and decorative quality. 

The altar candlestick in silver (Illus. No. 3,) by R. 
Hilton, is beautiful in line and offers suggestions for other 
metals. 

The candlesticks in hammered brass by Frances 
MacDonald (Illus. No. 4,) are simple in treatment and 
design and in Illus. No. 5, the rings of Indian workman- 
ship are very suggestive. They are made from coin silver 
and with the rudest tools. Nearly every one is set with 
turquoise matrix, which of course the Indians cut and 
polish themselves. 


No. 1. Copper bowl and Pitcher by.C. F. A. Vosey, London, 
courtesy of Dekorative Vorbilder. 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


The meeting of representatives of various art handi- 
crafts at the National Arts Club was attended to the full 
limits of seating capacity of the‘galleries, and yreat interest 
was displayed in the discussion. A resolution was passed 
at the close authorizing the Chairman to appoint a large 
committee to include representatives of all the leading art 


No. 2. Pewter Bowl and Pitcher designed by George Logan, Courtesy of International 
Studio. 


crafts, who are to report to another meeting to be called 
whenever convenient. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Spencer Trask, President 
of the club, after welcoming the invited guests, expressed 
the feeling of the members that while the club was equally 
interested in what are called the fine arts, from the incep- 
tion of the work of the club, a large share of energy had 
been directed to such encouragement of the so-called in- 
dustrial arts as the present quarters allowed. Prior to 
moving to the Tilden Mansion on Gramercy Park and the 


beaten brass designed and executed by Frances Mac Donald 
Courtesy of International Studio. 


No. 4. Candlesticks. in 


Studio Annex on East Nineteenth Street it was desira- 
ble to discuss the situation as presented by the prospect 
of larger quarters and of galleries for exhibition, having 
an entrance separate from the clubhouse itself. Various 
suggestions had been made, such as the establishment of 
a school of crafts under the direction of the club and 
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HIS study is painted on tinted paper in opaque color. 

The paper tint makes a good background and has the 
advantage of being colored from the beginning, and in‘this 
way much time is saved if one desires to work from nature. 
It is always advisable for one who does much copying to 
try a study from nature occasionally, and having done 
this, it will be noticed that the result resembles very much 
in color and handling that scheme which appeals most 
to the one who copies, for if one is unable to secure lessons 
from the teacher whose work they admire a very good 
idea and much knowledge may be gained by copying 
that teacher's work. With always the studies from nature 
to prove how much has been gained and for steady prog- 
ress and a definite idea of what one is trying to do, opaque 
color is undoubtedly the best. In painting the plums, 
tinted paper should be used and a charcoal drawing made 
first, then dusted over, leaving only a suggested outline. 
The first tone of the plums is laid in with clear color, no 
White, New Blue and Carmine, as the key note is the 
same the color may be used in each plum on the shadow 
side, varying the tone as one sees fit by adding more 
paint or more water. It would be impossible to give any 
rule on this part of the work, for if one is unable to secure 
the desired result, it is simply lack of practise, for every 
one who follows these rules can in time make a good copy. 
If one fails as some times happens, it is for this reason 
that one has an idea which is sure to be better than the 
one advanced here and the result proves that the idea 
was not entirely right. If the first tone is a good purple, 
light and dark according to light and shade of the study, 
lay in the lights with a little White, New Blue, and Safflower 
(Carmine in the half tones.) 

The greens are painted in the same way, first the clear 
dark tone of Hooker’s Green, Prussian Blue and Paynes’ 
Grey, and for the lights a clear tone 
of Hooker’s Green and then White and 
Emerald Green with a little Lemon 
Yellow. 

The stems are made by)! using 
Burnt Sienna, Payne’s'Grey and Van 
Dyke Brown for the lights, brown, pink 
and white. 
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MINERAL COLORS 
Sarah Reid McLaughlin 


For plums use two-thirds Banding 
Blue, one-third Crimson Purple and 
Black. Leaves, usual greens. Back- 
ground, use Alberts Yellow, with Tur- 
quoise Green shading into darker green 
with Olive Green and Black Green. 
Stems, Yellow Brown, retouched in 
second firing with Auburn Brown, with 
accents of Crimson Purple. Second 
firing, strengthen above colors. 


SALAD BOWL—HELEN V, PATTERSON 
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TREATMENT FOR VIOLETS 


Blanche Van Court Schneider 
FIRST FIRE. 

Yeoers are painted with a violet color made by 
mixing Banding Blue and Ruby. Leaves with 
Yellow Green shaded with Moss and Brown Green. Stems 
a mixture of Shading Green and Yellow Brown. Care must 
be taken in the first work to wipe out light violets and 

lights in the leaves and stems. 


SECOND FIRE. 
Lay in background starting with a tone of blue grey 


made by using Pearl Grey and Turquoise Green. A 
dash of blue at the top of the bunch of violets. Greys 
and Yellow Brown used in the other tints. Dark part a 
mixture of Shading Green, Yellow Brown and Black, 
and a little Dark Violet. 

Wash violet tone over the violets and wipe out the 
high lights. 

THIRD FIRE. 


Strengthen background using same colors as in sec- 
ond fire and finish violets, leaves and stems. 

Powder the last fire using same colors as used in 
tinting. 


JONQUIL BOWL—M. MAE WOODS 


In greens and yellows. 
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THE CRAFTS 
WOOD CARVING AND PYROGRAPHY. LEATHER AND METAL. BASKETRY, ETC. 


Under the management of Miss Emily Peacock, Room 23, 22 East 16th St., New York. All inquiries in regard to the vartous 
Crafts are to be sent to the above address, but will be answered in the magazine under this head. 


All questions must be received before the 10th day of month preceding issue and will be answered under “Answers to Inquiries”’ only. Please do not send 
stamped envelope for reply. The editors will answer questions only in these columns. 


No. i—LAZY SQUAW STITCH 


No. 2—BRIDGE STITCH 


RAFFIA STITCHES. 


Madge E. Weinland. 


In each of the five following stitches use the natural 
raffa for filling and work with a number two darning 
needle. 

StircH No. 1. The first and most simple stitch to 
be learned is that of the ‘‘Lazy Squaw’’ reproduced , 
from a former number of KERAmMIC STupIO. With this 
stitch it is not as difficult to get a good shape and a firm 
basket as when using any of the following stitches. We 
may obtain different results by varying the number of wind- 
ings between stitches in the ‘‘ Lazy Squaw’”’ stitch. 

StitcH No. 2. The Bridge stitch is similar in charac- 
ter to the Lazy Squaw Stitch. With a weaver of the de- 
ee sired size, wind three times around, but instead of insert- 
Ae ing the needle into the previously made roll, carry it around 
# | and underneath the roll. Repeat. (See Illus.) In this 
stitch the reed may be used for filling, but for a beginner 
raffia filling is preferable. 

StircH No. 3. The Knotted Stitch is the next in 
the series to be made. With the same sized weaver wind 
three times around and insert the needle underneath the 
previously made roll as in the Bridge Stitch. From this 
point bring the weaver forward between the two rolls and 
to the right of the stitch; now cross and insert the needle 
between the rolls and to the left of the stitch. Repeat. 
(See Illus.) 

StitrcH No. 4. This is the Pineapple Stitch which 
gives a rough appearance to the basket. Wind three times 
around and after the third winding, make a loop with the 
raffia weaver, pass the needle from the back underneath the 
previously made roll, catch in the loop (see Illus.), draw a 
little tight and pass it back underneath the roll at exactly 
the same point it was brought forward. Repeat from be- 
ginning. (See Illus.) 

Stitch No. 5. The fifth stitch is a typical Indian 
stitch and consists of a succession of figure eights. The 
No. 4—PINE APPLE STITCH weaver is carried once around the filling from back to front, 


No. 3—KNOTTED STITCH 
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No. 5—FIGURE “8” STITCH 


then pass the needle back between the filling and the roll 
previously made, thence from back to front under the pre- 
vious roll and then over and back between the two rolls. 
Repeat from the first. Carefully notice the illustration. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR METAL WORKERS 
Emily F. Peacock 


. bre copper bowl and pitcher (Illus. No. 1,) by C. F. 
A. Vosey, London are very practical in shape, and the 
simple lines in both very pleasing. 

The pewter bowl and pitcher (Illus. No. 2,) are good 
in shape and decorative quality. 

The altar candlestick in silver (Illus. No. 3,) by R. 
Hilton, is beautiful in line and offers suggestions for other 
metals. 

The candlesticks in hammered brass by Frances 
MacDonald (Illus. No. 4,) are simple in treatment and 
design and in Illus. No. 5, the rings of Indian workman- 
ship are very suggestive. They are made from coin silver 
and with the rudest tools. Nearly every one is set with 
turquoise matrix, which of course the Indians cut and 
polish themselves. 


No. 1. Copper bowl and Pitcher by.C. F. A. Vosey, London, 
courtesy of Dekorative Vorbilder. 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


The meeting of representatives of various art handi- 
crafts at the National Arts Club was attended to the full 
limits of seating capacity of the galleries, and yreat interest 
was displayed in the discussion. A resolution was passed 
at the close authorizing the Chairman to appoint a large 
committee to include representatives of all the leading art 


No. 2. Pewter Bowl and Pitcher designed by George Logan, Courtesy of International 
Studio. 


crafts, who are to report to another meeting to be called 
whenever convenient. | 

In his opening remarks Mr. Spencer Trask, President 
of the club, after welcoming the invited guests, expressed | 
the feeling of the members that while the club was equally 
interested in what are called the fine arts, from the incep- 
tion of the work of the club, a large share of energy had 
been directed to such encouragement of the so-called in- 
dustrial arts as the present quarters allowed. Prior to 
moving to the Tilden Mansion on Gramercy Park and the 


- 


a 


No. 4. Candlesticks in beaten brass designed and executed by Frances Mac Donald 
Courtesy of International Studio. 


Studio Annex on East Nineteenth Street it was desira- 
ble to discuss the situation as presented by the prospect 
of larger quarters and of galleries for exhibition, having 
an entrance separate from the clubhouse itself. Various 
suggestions had been made, such as the establishment of 
a school of crafts under the direction of the club and 
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Chased silver locket designed and executed by 


Illa de Neergard. 


the opening of a permanent exhibition of objects of the 
arts and crafts. 

Mr. Frederick S. Lamb advocated.a permanent ex- 
hibition for objects of industrial art, calling attention to 
the fact that exhibitions held by societies of painters are 
arranged to include the sale of paintings. He saw no reason 
why men and women who make their living by work apart 
from easel paintings and sculpture should pretend to 
ignore the necessity of selling their wares. As to a school 
of arts and crafts, he was not prepared to say that this 
would be feasible without a proper endowment. 

Mr. Arthur Dow of the Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, protested against the false impression made 
by the use of the terms fine arts and arts and crafts, a divi- 
sion which confused the public, seeing that all art works 
are the product of craftsmen, while the superiority of fine 
art implied by that mode of expression did not necessarily 
exist. Painting and sculpture when poor are not fine art, 
while industrial art works, when good, are as fine as any- 
thing on canvas or in bronze. 

Mrs. Anna B. Leonard, President of the New York 
Society of Keramic Arts, spoke for the decorators, and a 
letter was read from Mr. Chas. Volkmar as a representative 
of the art potters. Miss Amy Hicks spoke briefly as the 


No. 3. Altar Candlestick in silver by R. Hilton. courtesy of International Studio. 


of the Rookwood Pottery, sent greetings by letter. 


STUDIO 


No. 5. Indian Rings. 


leading spirit in the New York Guild of Arts and Crafts, 
and from Cincinnati Mr. William Watts Taylor, President 
Mrs. 
Johnston of Richmond, Ind., described the progress of an 
organization of art workers in her town, showing how they 
had enlisted the interest of the Common Council of Rich- 
mond through the educational side of such efforts as her 
society had been able to make, so that it now receives 
financial aid from the city. The work of Berea College, 
Kentucky, was described by one speaker. William Taber 
Sears spoke of the Arts and Crafts Society of Boston and 
the textile handicraft pursued by ladies in Deerfield, Mass. 

Mr. John Ward Stimson reviewed the efforts once 
made by the Metropolitan Museum to conduct a school 
of the arts and crafts, spoke of the Artist-Artisan Institute, 


Cloak clasp in silver and amethysts designed and executed by Harry S. Whitbeck. 


now merged in the New York School of Art, and of the 
school established by him at Trenton, N, J,, ending with a 
fiery exhortation to those present not to let the matter drop. 

Charles de Kay reviewed the situation in New York, 
maintaining that the local art world was like a pyramid 
poised on its apex, because everthing had been done for 
the fine arts, so called, while the fruitful industrial arts, 
out of which the fine arts should grow, had been neglected. 
The Arts Club is a product of the twentieth century, and 
should stand for modern ideas. It should do what is pos- 
sible to reverse the pyramid and stand it on its base, us- 
ing the widest possible spread of art crafts as an education 
for the people in order to prepare the ground for a greater 
and better-founded taste in the arts. 

Other speakers considered the two questions of a 
school and a permanent exhibition, the majority favoring’ 
a permanent salesroom and rejecting, at least for the present, 
the establishment of a school. It appeared to be generally 
conceded, however, that these matters should be left to 
the committee of art workers to be appointed by the Chair. 
Laymen who spoke or sent letters included John J. Murphy, 
John DeWitt Warner, and Walter S. Logan. 
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Chicago 


Special Shapes to suit the different flower 
and conventional designs have been put on 
the marKet through our untiring effort to give 
the China Decorator the best obtainable. 

Our Foreign Representatives visit the 
Limoges factories annually, 

DIRECT IMPORTATION IN BOND TO CHIGAGO 
SS LOWEST PRICES FOR THE HIGHEST VALUES 


Large Variety in Seasonable Articles 


Select Assortment in Artistic Novelties 


Strawberry Dishes = 
Shortcake Sets 
Salad Dishes 


Fruit Comports 


Boudoir Sets 
Sets 
Liquor Jugs 
BasKets 
HandKerchief Boxes 
| Soiree Cups and Plates 

Whipped Cream Bowls 

Bonbons, Etc. 


WHITE CHINA FOR DECORATING 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed. Write for Catalogue 15 and Supplement Free. Selection the Best. 


—— 


Radish Dishes 
Celery Trays 
Etc., Etc. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
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White China 
for Decorating 


.& Co. 


FRANCE 


If you want the best Quality, Shapes, Results 
; in Firing 


USE THIS MAKE OF CHINA 


New Catalogue just issued, will be sent on application. Goods must 
be ordered through nearest local dealer. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Endemanp Churchill 


50 Murray St. New York 


THE WILKE CHINA KILN, 
For Firing Decorated China, Glass Etc. 


ASK FOR Tima “More easily and eco- 
COMPLETE : nomically fired than 
any China Kiln 
CATALOGUE made.” 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


THE WILKE MANUFACTURING CO., ANDERSON, IND. 


Large Variety of New Designs 
CONSTANTLY APPEARING 


In Choicest Selection of White Ware for Decorating 


First in design 
Finest in quality— 


Factory founded 1797 


The “GDA” 
Limoges China 
Len ‘NOW 


W 
ON DECORATED 
FRANCE MARKED 
7 


ON WHITE WARE 


DECORATED 
Table Ware and Fancy Pieces 


IN GREAT VARIETY 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Marsching’s 


“STANDARD” 


Gold for China Painting 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
Other Golds have come and gone, but Marsch- ‘ 
ing’s Gold still holds its place as the 

best Gold on the market. ] 

4 
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4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


ALWAYS UNIFORM... 


If you want your Gold work to last, use Marsch- 
ing’s. Have no other. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS AND BY 


ARTIST’S MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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(ih f d it. 
E U RE KA ! The aaeetnenng a w the State of California. 
EU R EK A ! (I have found it,) 


The motto on tongue of china decorators after using 


California Ceramic Gold 


California California 
Ceramic Ceramic 
Gold Gold 


Being sold direct to 


Being mad 
the consumer, the 


: Free Samples of Campana’s Colors on receipt of your business card. 
| JOobber’s profit is D. M. CAMPANA, 132 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


the gold is produced ”) 


DORNS CERAMIC SUPPLY STORE 


is absolutely pure. 


White China for Decorating 


E are pleasing others and we can please you if you 
will give us the opportunity. We have had 
ia many letters of late complimenting us on 
mB our prompt shipments of White China. We 

= areable to make prompt shipments only by 
carrying a very large and complete stock, Our large 
Illustrated Catalogue of White China and Materials free for the 


given in gold 


Get this brand and you get 
full value and weight in gold. 


MANUFACTURED BY a sking. end to-day. 
_ The California Ceramic Gold Co., The A. T. Osborn Co. 
572 McAllister Street = San Francisco, Cal. verona 
224-226 Seneca Street ‘Cleveland O. 


THE OLD RELIABLE FITCH KILNS 


The thousands of these Kilns in ‘use testify to 
their Good Qualities. | 


THE ORIGINAL PORTABLE KILN 


INEXPENSIVE TO BUY. 
COST LITTLE TO OPERATE. 


} Wi 
i}! 


FOLGER.CIN. = 


The only fuels which give perfect results in 


Glaze and Color Tone. = 
No. 2 Size 14 x 12 in.......$30.00 | - No.1 Size 10 x 12 in.......$15.00 
No. 38 Size 16 x 19 in....... 40.00 ! Gas Kiln 2 sizes Charcoal Kiln 4 eises No. 2 Size 16 x 12 in....... 20.00 
No. 3 Size 16x 15 in....... 25.00 
Write for Discounts. No. 4 Size 18 x 26 in....... 50.00 


STEARNS, FITCH & CO., : SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
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10,000 COPIES 


Of our NEW NINETY PAGE Catalogue will 


be mailed this month from the Mississippi Valley 
to the Pacific Coast. 


Are You on Our Mailing List ? 


If not send us your name and address and we will 
send you our Complete Catalogue of 


WHITE CHINA FOR DECORATING 
MOUNTED GOODS AND MEDALLIONS 
REVELATION KILNS 


All China Colors 
All Artists Materials 
Cut Glass and Silverware 


We are setting a pace that others find it hard to follow. 


OUR MOTTO IS 


Quality Artistic Beauty Guaranteed Satisfaction 


Give us a trial order and we will convince you that 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


W. A. Maurer - Council Blutts, lowa 


(P. S.—We carry the largest stock of White China in this country.) 
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Miss Emily C. Adams 


Miniatures . 

Portraits and Figures on Porcelain and Ivory. 
Decorative Work in both Mineral Painting and Water Color 
Studios, 745 Third Ave., Lansingburgh, N. Y., 
and at the Emma Willard Art School, Troy, N. Y. 


Mrs. W.N. Akers 


Lessons in Water Colors 
Specialty Original Heads 
Landscapes, Marines, Flowers and Figures 
95 Pinckney St., Beacon Hill, Boston. 


Mrs. L. M. Buell 
Teacher China and Water Colors 


Studies for rent, sent on approval. Original sketches. 


Painted fabrics, ribbons, scarfs, ete., from original designs, orders 
solicited, Write for prices. 


Send stamp for catalogue of studies. 
562 Broad St., Beloit, Wis. 


Lessons by mail. 
Studio: 


Mrs. K. E. Cherry 
Classes in China Painting and Water Colors 


Studies for Rent, realistic and conventional. 
Sena for Catalogue. 


213 Fidelity Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Miss Jessie Louise Clapp 


Lessons in China and Water Color Painting 
ORDERS SOLICITED 


Studio: 125 West Kennedy St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mrs. S. V. Culp 
Mrs. R. V. Bateman 


Classes in Water Color and China Painting 


AGENT REVELATION KILN. 
Lustres and Tools for Illuminated Leather. 
Studio, Rooms, 231 Post St., 24-26, San Francisco, Cal. 


Amy Florence Dalrymple 


10 Auditorium Bldg., MALDEN, MASS. 
(10 minutes ride from North Union Station, Boston) 


Lessons in China Decorating 


both Natural and Conventional with special attention to beauty 
of color and line in both cases. Also instruction in water-color 
and oil painting from nature and in drawing and charcoal work. 
Careful firing of China. 


Miss Mabel C. Dibble 


806 Marshall Field Building, Chicago, Ills. 


CLASS DAYS 
Tuesday—Thursday—Saturday. 


Studio: 


Water Color Studies for China in Conventional Design 
for sale or rent. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


Paul Doering 


Figure and Portrait Painting on China. 


Atheneum Blidg., 26 VanBuren St., Chicago, Ill. 
STUDIOS Dresden, Germany. 


Ida M. Ferris 
Studio, Fostoria, Ohio. 


Lessons in China and Water Colors. 


China Decorated to Order. 


Marshal T. Fry 


The classes of Mr. Marshal T. Fry in 
the New Studio, 58 West 96th street. 


MARSHAL T. FRY, 
Studio:—58 West 96th St., 


For information address 


New York City. 
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Teachers’ Directory. 


California 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Mrs. M. E. Perley, 207 Post St. 
Mrs. S. V. Culp, Rooms 24 & 26, 231 
Post Street. 
Mrs. R. V. Bateman, 231 Post St. 
Mrs. G. E. Dorn, 572 McAllister St. 


Colorado. 


DENVER. 
Miss Ida C. Failing, 
Fifteenth Street. 
Miss Bertha M. 
Champa St. 
MANITOU. 
Maud E. Hulbert. 


District of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Paul Putzki, 1110 F. St. N. W. 
Room 5 


0. 
Shermett Art Studio, 608 13th St., 
N. W. 


1041 South 


Hendricks, 1445 


Georgia 
ATLANT 

Mr. William Lycett, Studio 834 
Whitehall St. 

Mrs. Carrie Watson Lycett, Studio 
305 West Peachtree St. 

Miss Jeannette Williams, 375 Pied- 
mont Ave, 


CHICAGO. 


Mr. F. B. Aulich, 1104 Auditorium. 

D. M. Campana, Art School, Room 
112 Auditorium Bldg. 

Miss Jeanne M. Stewart, 845 Mar- 
shall Field Bldg. 

Prof. Franz J. Schwarz, 203 to 207 
Michigan Boulevard, 840 Fine Arts 
Buildings. 

Blanche Van Court Schneider, 933 
Marshall Field Bldg 

Mrs. Helen Hastings Goodman, 1705 
Auditorium Tower. 

Green & Co., 934 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Mrs. Evelyn Beachy, 113 Auditor- 
ium Bldg. 

Gertrude 1103 Auditor- 
torium Tower. 

Miss Mabel C. ‘Dibble, Studio. 806 

<>Marshall Field Bldg. 


Paul Doering, 26 Van Buren Street, 
and Dresden, Germany. 


lowa 


DES'MOINES. 
Mrs. Alice Seymour, 1607 Ninth St. 


Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE. 
Eva Milligan, 2216 Maple St. 


Massachusetts. 
BOSTON. 
Mr. Sidney T. Callowhill, 100 Boyls- 
ton St., Colonial Bldg. Room 929. 
Miss E. E. Page, 286 Boylston St. 
Miss Ella A. Fairbanks, 15 Welling- 
ton Street. 


Mrs. W. N. Akers, 95 Pinckney St., 
-» Beacon Hill. 
MALDEN. 


Amy Florence Dalrymple, 10 Audi- 
torium Building 


Michigan 
DETROIT. 


Miss Mariam L. 
Avenue W. 


Candler, 6 Adams 


Missouri. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Mrs. K. E. Cherry, 213 Fidelity Bldg. 
Mrs. Emma C. Moreau, 3561a Olive 


KANSAS CITY. 
Mrs. Gertrude T. Todd, 310 Univer- 
sity Building, corner Ninth and 
Locust Streets. 


Minnesota. 


ST. PAUL. 
Mrs. Henrietta Barclay Paist, 2298 
Commonwealth Ave., St. Anthony 
Park, North. 


New York. 


BUFFALO. 
Mrs. C. C. Filkins, 609 Main Street. 
LANSINGBUI 
Miss Emilie C. Adams, 745 3d Ave. 
NEW YORK. 
Miss Emily F. Peacock, Room 23. 
22 East 16thSt. 
Pn B. Leonard, 126 W. 66th St. 
Iraneces X. Marquard, 129 W. 125th 
St. Eighmie.Office Bldg., Room D. 
Marshal Fry, 36 West 24th St. 
Miss M. M. Mason, ». 26th St. 
Mrs. Hugo Froehlich, Karol Shop, 
Room 24, 22 E. 16th St. 
Mrs. H. A. Magill, Miss Jessie L. 
Ivory, 146 Fifth Ave. 
Miss E. Mason, 48 E. 26th St. 
Osgood Art School, Miss A. H. Os- 
good, Principal, 46 W. 21st St. 


Mrs. Helen Hastings Goodman 
Room 1705 Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Il. 
Instruction given 1n Water Color 


and China, in Conventional 
and Naturalistic Designs. Original Water-colors 
in both methods for rent. 


Lustre work a Specialty. 


Miss E. Louise Jenkins 


—CLASSES IN— 


China and Water Color Painting 


STUDIO: 1377 Forsythe Ave. .*. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Original Studies for Sale or Rent. 


Maud E. Hulbert 
-: Teacher of China Painting :-: 


Manitou, Colorado 


Karol Shop 


Room 24, 22 KE. 16th St., New York City. 


Mrs. Hugo Froehlich, worker in metals and 
jewelry. 


Private and class lessons. 


Mrs. Anna B. Leonard 
Studio: 126 W. 66th Street, New York 
Porcelain Decoration 


and Design. 


GOLD IN POWDER FORM. 
Artistic Tableware a specialty. 


Jenny Collipp Lloyd 


Instruction in 


China and Water Color Painting 


Original Water Color Designs. China Decorated to order. 
Firing Daily. 
19 Mack Block, cor. East Water & Wisconsin Sts. 
ilwaukee Wisconsin. 


Mr. William Ly Cett studio 534 Whitehall Street. 


Mrs. Carrie Watson Lycett 
Studio 305 West Peachtree Streie. 
CHINA PAINTERS, ATLANTA, GA. 


Teachers taught and supvlied with China, Gold, Colors and Kilns. 
Southern Agent for the Revelation Kiln 
The name “LYCETT,” Father & Son, has been identified with all 
that is best and most artistic in China Painting in America for 
nearly half a century. 


Mrs. H. A. Magill 
Miss Jessie L. Ivory 


Porcelain Decoration, Design, Water Colors and Leather. 
STUDIO 


146 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss M. M. Mason 
Miss Elizabeth Mason 


Design and tts Application to Porcelain 
— DESIGNS WITH COLOR SCHEMES FURNISHED — 
STUDIO 48 E. 26TH Sr. NEW YORK. 


Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 
Classes in Water Color 


913 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 


Outdoor Sketching Class 


Point Pleasant, New Jersey. 


June 15h—July Ist. Instruction twice daily. 


Two weeks only, 
Full particulars on application. 


Tuition fee $10 for two weeks. 
Address 
Miss R. Palmié, Room 33, 


7 W. 42d St., New York City. 
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Henrietta Barclay Paist | Teachers’ Directory. Gertrude Estabrooks’ 
2298 Commonwealth ave., St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, Minn. | NEW YORK—C tHaned Hand Book on methods and colors for painting in water 
NEW AND UP-TO-DATR DESIGNS colors. Flowers—Figures—Landscape, Price $1.00 
FOR SALE AND RENT. a LESSONS AND STUDIES TO RENT 
S. Evannah Price, West 
Write for Catalogue. Studies sent on approval Mrs. Sara Wood Safford, 126 East 1316 Allesandro St.. 1108 Auditorium Tower. 
. 293d St. MARCH to JULY JULY TO MARCH. 
Mrs. L. Vance-Phillips, 125 Fifth Ave. 
L. Vance-Phillips St. Scammell, 41 West 
‘SBURGH. 
Dissoeway, 50 Brincker-  C)riginal Water Color Studies 
Chautauqua Studio, July 9-August 18 sian g 
Instructors: —-Sara Wood Safford, Blanche VanCourt | New Jersey. 
Schneider of Chicago, Lillian Forbes Sherman, a den mice’ debsiad Washine adapted to Porcelain Forms for sale and 
. Vance Pp | ing for rent. Send for Catalogue. 
Nebraska 
Mrs. 8S. Evannah Price OMAHA. Blanche Wan Court Schneider 
’ Mrs. Ida S_ Harr, 2617 Caldwell St. 
| Mrs. A. Neble, 2752 So. ioth Charles Frank Ingerson 
Design, China, Oil and Water Color. Obte | 
Orders Promptly executed. Designs for sale. Firing carefully done. | COLUMBUS. | Studio: 816 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Jenkins, 1377 For- | 
92W 9. | sythe Ave. 
Studio open all summer, 23 W. 24th St., New York. | Mrs. Lurah C. Davis, 1143 Oak St. | 
, _ _ Miss Mint M. Hood, 1092 E. Rich St., | 
Paul Putzki is oe Class Days = = Tuesdays and Thursdays 
| MASSILLON. | 
Classes in China and Water Colors. Mrs. Katherine B. Focke, 144 Oak Miss Emily F. Peacock, Room 23 
1110 F St. N.W., Washington, D.C. — | 
STUDIOS \ 1st Pennsylvania. 22 East l6th Street, Mew Work , 
/815 No. Howard St. Baltimore, Md. Maker of Uni > Worker in Metal 
19 | arer nique seweiry an OrRer in :Petals 
The Putzki Colors carefully selected and prepared, also A. B. Conden, 13.6. 16th Gt. | 
Medium for sale. Price List mailed on application. | Wisconsin | 
BELOIT. | 
MTS, » M.B ll, 562 B d 
Sara Wood Safford MILWAUKEE. | 
ennie Collipp Lloyd, 19 Mack Blk, | 
cor. E. ater and Wiscosiain Sts. | VMicLennop 
Decoration of Porcelain .. Canada | 
MONTREAL. T. McLENNoN-HinMAN (Pupil of C. Kleine) 
— Miss Sarah Annis M | 
New York Studio: 126 E. 23d St. 200 Avenue, New 
Mrs. Alice Seymour | — @ Water Colors, China Studies and Pictures 
Instruction in China Decoration and Water Colors JUNE | FOR RENT 


Naturalistic and Conventional designs to rent and for | ¢ 
sale. Superior colors, medium and brushes. Kkeramic Studio will be a | Tinted \Vater Color Paper for sale at studio. 


Studio, 1607 Ninth St., Des Moines, Towa. | Ti. 
ROSE NUMBER 


Miss Jeanne M. Stewart | 
Classes in China and Water Color Painting. j 
Ovivinal Designs. of Fruits, Flames, devoted entirely to the Naturalistic | How Use lustres 


The new Poster effects, Landscapes and Conventional use of that flower | cee Yon 
ana Water Color Heads. in decoration. | eeADna Armstrong Green.... 
FOR SALE AND RENT | This little book contains five explicit lessons in the 
Studio, 824 Marshall Field Building, Chicago, Ill. Ord hould b , | use of various lustre and metal effects. Each lesson 
Send for 1905-06 Catalogue just issued. raers SHOU e€ sent wm as | gives the treatment for a piece of china, starting at 
: : | steps. is consider e only high authority in 
Mrs. Gertrude T. Todd early as possible. It will soon | 
Successor to Miss Dorothea Warren. be out of print. | Write for our price list of lustre colors. They 


are used.when unique and beautiful effects are 

wanted. GREEN & CO., 934 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
Have you a copy of our new catalogue of designs? ¥ 


WHITE CHINA TO DECORATE! UMMER CLASSES IN NEW YORK. 


Miss Caroline Hofman will instruct classes at the New York Arts & Crafts Guild 
rooms, where her work may be seen at any time. Principles of composition, and the 
designing of appropriate ornament for china decoration. Application of design to 
china, and the handling of mineral colors. For circulars address 


Studio, 310 University Building, corner Ninth and 
Locust Streets, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Keramic Stupio Pus. Co. | 
Lessons in China Painting and Water Colors. | 


We have a fine new line of Havilands, new shapes of Vases. Also a full line of Haviland 
hina in faney pieces and Dinner and Tea Ware. 


1SOOO Buttons and Medallions 


at 4c each, 40e a dozen or $4.50 in gross lots delivered at your door. Gold plate backs 


for medallions, 19¢. Write us for prices on Haviland and German China. Miss Caroline Hofman, care of The Guild of Arts and Crafts, 
HUDSON CROCKERY COMPANY, 109 East 23rd Street 
Department A. 349 So. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. e 
A. B. Cobden’s Ceramic Art School 
THE RIVER SCHOOL COBDEN’S SPECIAL CERAMIC COLORS In Powder 
Painting Aesthetics Design Music COBDEN’S PURE ROMAN GOLD First Quality Only 


Applied Design 
July llth to August 15th 
Washington Crossing, Titusville, N. J. 


Medium, Brushes and all materials for China Decorating. 
Price List containing ‘‘ Hints on China Painting, ’ free on request. 


Agent for Revelation Kilns. } 
13 S. 16th Street . . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OUGA CELEBRATED FINE ART STUDIES FERAMIC SUPPLY CO. 


exceed $1.50 GIVEN with a $5.00 order. New studies for all kinds of Arts and ; aS 
Crafts work. China Painter’s Colors, 10 cents each 


M. G. PRICE, 1230 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, 658 Lemcke, . INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Our 1906 catalogue contains direc- 
tions for all china painters’ material, 
most useful and practical information: 
64 pages, many cuts, price 10 cents. 
We sell colors, brushes, studies. 
transfer , gold, kilns 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
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Drawing inks, Blacks and DEALER SELLS OUR FAMOUS BRANDS 
| 
| 


Colors 
Eternal Writing Ink OF CHINA. 


Engrossing Ink 

IGGINS’ Taurine Mucilage 

Photo Mounter 

_ Drawing Board and Library 

Mucilage 

Office Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc., etc. 


and learn what’s what in inks and adhesives for tracing designs 
on china, photograph mounting, and general office and home 
use. Emancipate yourself from ill-smelling and dirty pastes 
and mucilages. and corrosive and weak-colored inks, and adopt 
the HIGGINS’ INKS AND ADHESIVES. Their high qualities 
will be a revelation to you. At Dealers Generally. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
Main Office and Factory, BrooKlyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 4 


FRENCH, GERMAN AND BELLEEK 


BAWO & DOTTER 


NNOUNCE the completion about February Ist of a 
NEW CATALOGUE OF WHITE CHINA 


illustrating and pricing several hundred new shapes in fe ve 
their famous brands— ‘‘Elite’’?’ French, Vienna and Pet 

Bavarian Chinas. 
SEND US YOUR NAME TO-DAY. EDITION LIMITED. s 


ALL LEADING MAKES 


Cc. K. URQUHART, 
Importer | 


1120 Fulton Street, - - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


26 to 34 Barclay St., New York 
The “IDEAL” THE Leen 
CHINA KILN 


ee to Make The Alfred 


With Removable Pallette | 


Pottery Summer School 


ALFRED, N. Y. 


DIRECTIONS—For the purpose of 
cleaning or replacing the Palette, in 
case of breakage, slide back the sleeve 
connecting and locking the two ends of 
the steel spring wire, that holds the 
Palette in its place. By lifting up the 
two ends and pulling the wire out of its 
groove, from any one side, the Palette 
is easily removed and afterwards placed 
back in its former position in the same 
manner. | 


Made of Heavy Japanned Tin, 
in two sizes. 


Size 9x18, price each................. $1.25 
Size 6x9, price each.................. .90 


For further particulars inquire 
at 


F. WEBER & CO. 
Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers 
Artists’ and China Painters’ Materials, 


709 Locust St., 227 Park Ave. 
- Louis. Baltimore. 


1125 Chestnut St., 
ADELPHIA, 


GOLDS, BRONZES 


COOLEY’ AND OILS 


and every requisite for China Painting. 


WHITE CHINA FROM ALL COUNTRIES FOR DECORATING 


Send for Catalogue. 
BOSTON CHINA DECORATING WORAS. 


L. COOLEY. Prop., 38 Tennyson St., Boston. Established 1860 | 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


July 3 to August 14, 19OO6 


Thorough instruction in making, 


glazing, coloring and burning. 


Write for a 


Catalog Charles F. Binns - Director 
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DORN’S CERAMIC SUPPLY STORE 


LARGEST STORE ON PACIFIC COAST 


Devoted Exclusively to White China, BeleeK 


and China Decorator's Supplies 
) = Distribator of California Ceramic Gold—Eureka! Mail Orders filled same 
day as received, 
572 Mc ALLISTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| 


SEND 10c FOR A COPY OF THE “IDEAL HOUSE.” 


8 Out with spec May the IpgraL House, devoted to the adornment of the home, 
comes out wi s ecial cover and in double size. Subscription $1 a year. or “80 side: for 
10c in silver. ouse Hints’’ premium and the IpEaAL House one year, or 

walls” and the Ipzat House one year, $1.25 post-office order. 


T. A. Cawthra & Co., 25 E. 2ist St., New York 


Sample Sent Free of the New Monthly Magazine 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


If you are redecorating or refurnishing a 
room or a house, this book is 
indispensable. 
OLIFFORD & LAWTON, 19 Union Square, New York 


THIS WIDELY KNOWN MARK 
J.P 


: s STANDS FOR 


 POUYAT CHINA 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


WRITE TOUS FOR NEW CATALOGUE JUST 
OUT, AND ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER... 


~POUYAT 37-59 murray st. NEW YORK 


Write fer Booklet The Baron's Cook Book . 


{ One KLEIN 6-inch by 11-inch Flower Study 
A RE =< with every order for 

China Painting Materials 

China Painting Materials 

Note—We have only a few of these large Studies by ) 
Catherine Klein left. Send your order in early 
and secure one of these Beautiful Studies Free, 

Do not hesitate as they will not last long. | 

{| Established 1879. 

ERHER BROS. OPTICAL CO, 

|| ©O8 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 


THE BOOK OF FRUIT 


For the china painter and decorator, containing the best naturalistic 
and conventional studies of fruit, both in black-and-white and in 
eolors, which have been published in Keramic Studio, with eight 
studies in color and seven monochromes as supplements. 


Price Postpaid $3.00 
Keramic Studio Pab. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


w WILLETS’ BELLEEK CHINA 
For Amateur Painters can be had of $s 
_ Dealers in over 600 different shapes. iz 
Catalogue sent upon mention of Keramic Studie. ze 
THE. WILLETS M’F’G CO., Manafacturers 
| TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. a 
Prize DI TION A R 
RECENTLY / ADDED, 25, 000 NEW WORDS AND PHRASES | 
New Gazetteer of the World. 2380 Quarto Pages. New Biographical Dictionary. 
Editor in Chief, W. T. HARRIS, Pu.D., LL:D., U.S. Com. of Education. 
ef 
and thorough. Sp: 
wo Attractive Editions 
FREE, “Dictionary Wrinkles.” Also illustrated pamphiets. 
G. 6C. MERRIAM CO., Mass., U.S. A. 
GET THE BEST | 


WELL KNOWN 


Select Powder Colors 


FOR CHINA 


- The Best Quality aud Finely Ground. 


BRUSHES AND MEDIUMS 
For Sale by Leading Art Stores 


mean and Water Color Studies to order . Mail Orders promptly 
filled Send for Price List 


1104 Tower, Chicago, 
HUT-PRICE-AATALOG 


ARTIST'S MATERIALS 


LEE ROESSLER, ll6é S. High St., Columbus, O. 
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